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When one turns from the imitations and translations, and the
discourses and dissertations, to the nine hymns addressed to the Hindu
deities, one finds in them the real core of Jones's achievement. The
hymns are addressed to Camdeo,! Prakntf (as Durga and as Bhavani).
jndra, Surya, Lacshmi, Narayana, Sereswaty and Ganga. Each hymn is
preceded by an argument which reveals the central idea of the particular
hymn and guides the Western reader through the winding intricacies of
Hindu mythology.

The first hymn, addressed to Camdeo, was composed in 1784. St
was the first view of Hindu mythology presented in English poetry. It
is chiefly descriptive and gives a vivid account of Kama, the Hindu god
of love. In the course of the brief argument, Jones says that Madhura,
the place where once existed 'Brindavan', the venue of the play of
Krishna and the Gopikas, was also the familiar haunt of Kama. He
makes another point as well. One of the names of Kama in Sanskrit is
Dipaka. The English name of Kama is Cupid. Jones suggests that the
word Dipaka or Dipak may have been written in the reverse order by
the Hetruscans from whom the Romans descended and who had affinity
with the Indians and Persians in many ways. If in 'cupido' the last two
letters are considered the grammatical termination, the remaining 'cupio'
occurs in the last three letters of Dipak. The two words, 'Cupid' and
Dipaka', Jones tries to show, were remotely connected.

The poem begins with a warm welcome extended to the god of
love:

Hail, pow'r unknown ! for at thy beck
Vales and groves their bosoms deck,
And every laughing blossom dresses
With gems of dew his musky tresses

The god of love has no body and so he can go anywhere and enter
anything in no time. He is always happy and engaged in divers
pleasures:

Whate'er thy seat, whatever thy name,
Seas, earth, and air thy reign proclaim;
Wreathy smiles and roseate pleasures
Are thy richest, sweetest treasures.
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